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The footnotes under the text are inconsistent : sometimes the references are 
to Lachm., sometimes to Br.: p. 102, V 921-933 should be VI 923-935 Lm.; 
p. 134, 781-790 is Br. (784-793 Lm.); p. 146, 571 should be 570 Lm.; p. 147, 
596 = 584, not 583 ; p. 152, the reference seems to be to Lm.; p. 157, "964 = 
967; 966 — 965'; 967 = 966 et 968" unintelligible ; if italics refer to Bernays, 
it should read 964 Lm. = 96/ ; 966 Lm. = 963 ; 957 Br. = 966 et 968; p. 161, 
1 1 14 sq. is Br. = 1132, not 1131 ; the remainder of the note is unintelligible ; 
p. 168, ' [1388-1389] = 1452, 1453,' the first numbers are Lm., the second B.; 
change to 1454-5 Lm.; p. 173, " [56 sq.] =98 sq. (90 sq.)," this should be 88 
sq. Br. (90 sq. Lm.) ; p. 178, add Lm. after IV 172 sq.; p. 181, [383-385] = 85- 
87, the first numbers are Lm., the second Br., p. 198, [988 sq.] =993 sq., the 
latter number is B.; change to 996 Lm. 

Text: I 239 aeternaquae should be aeternaque; I 404 prigraris should be 
pigraris; II 220 nomen should be momen ; II yfj formina should be foramina; 
II 1165-70, the figures 1168 and 1173 should be italicized; III 172 et tamen 
for at tamen (?) ; III 551 licuntur . . . tabe should be linquuntur . . . tabi by p. 
liii; III 781 salso should be in alto by lemma p. lv; VI 1 126 is inconsistent 
with the critical note in the proleg. Add the changes desired by the editor in 
the proleg.: Ill 594 facie for corpore; III 811 ft for sit; V 33 pelagique for 
pelageque ; V 839 qua for quae. 

Let no man hereafter try to edit a text with three sets of numbers. 
University of California. WILLIAM A. MERRILL. 



The Saturnian Metre, by W. M. Lindsay. American Journal of Philology, 
XIV, Nos. 2 and 3. 

The July and October numbers of this Journal for the year 1893 contained 
a valuable paper upon the Saturnian Metre by Mr. W. M. Lindsay. In view 
of the fact that Lindsay's theory of the Saturnian metre has been mentioned 
with approval by some of our best technical grammars (e. g. Stolz, Historische 
Grammatik, p. 32) and school-grammars, and since in many quarters it is 
evidently felt that Lindsay's article has settled a much-vexed question, it is 
worth while to examine his results with some care. 

The article in question is comprehensive in its character. It includes the 
text of the Saturnian fragments, a discussion of certain important matters 
connected with accentuation and quantity, a criticism of the quantitative 
theory, and a statement of Lindsay's own theory of the Saturnian metre, with 
an application of his principles to the extant verses in that metre. 

I may say at the outset that, as it seems to me, the merit of Lindsay's 
discussion lies in his method and in the fact that he brings into the foreground 
certain important elements of the Saturnian verse which have heretofore 
either been entirely overlooked or insufficiently considered. 

The author's investigation of word-group accent, of primary and secondary 
accent, and of certain archaic quantities cannot be neglected by any one who 
is seeking a correct solution of the problems involved in the Saturnian verse. 
I do not propose, however, in this article to discuss Lindsay's conclusions 
upon any of these points, nor to consider the general merits of the quantita- 
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tive or accentual theory of the Saturnian verse, but I shall confine my atten- 
tion to the general conclusions (pp. 305-28) which Mr. Lindsay reaches as the 
result of his investigation. 

Two points, however, may be noted before passing to our subject proper 
In the Jahrbucher f. klass. Phil. XIX, Dr. Reichardt advocated the quantita- 
tive theory of the Saturnian verse. The essential part of his theory, as it 
seemed to me, lay in his hypothesis that "any final syllable, whether long or 
short, may form an arsis." Upon this view Lindsay remarks (p. 165) : " This, 
I must confess, seems to me something very like a yielding of the point at 
issue. If the quantity of a syllable matters so very little in Saturnian verse 
that any short final syllable may assume the part of a long syllable, the natural 
inference is that the quantity of syllables, at any rate of final (i. e. unaccented) 
syllables, is not the main factor in the Saturnian metre." This discussion of 
Reichardt's view does not seem to me quite satisfactory. 

On pp. 232-3 of his article Reichardt calls attention to the fact that the 
Saturnian verse was used almost exclusively for hymns and religious formulae 
and for epic poetry. The peculiarly serious purposes for which it was used 
make it probable that the verse was rendered very deliberately, with a pause 
after each word. Reichardt maintains, therefore, that the admission of a short 
final syllable in place of a long one under these circumstances is similar to the 
use of a short final syllable instead of a long one in caesura, which even 
Ennius allows. It should be remarked also, in support of Reichardt's view, 
that it is the short final syllable which takes the place of a long one, and that 
while there are 63 such cases in extant Saturnian verses, there are only two 
cases (viz. Lucius and zitro) where the apparent lengthening of a short medial 
syllable gives the adherents of the quantitative theory trouble. It seemed 
desirable to call attention to Lindsay's discussion of this matter, for, since the 
acceptance of Reichardt's hypothesis upon this point would remove the most 
serious objection to the quantitative theory, the hypothesis deserves a full and 
impartial statement. 

One other point by way of introduction. On p. 305 of his article Lindsay 
states the rule for the accentuation of Saturnian verse which previous adher- 
ents of the accentual theory have laid down, and which Lindsay himself 
accepts. After stating the principle, he remarks: "But does this rule com- 
prise the whole scheme of Saturnian versification? Does the metre, the 
poetical element of the line, depend merely on there being three incidences 
of stress in one half, and two in the other, beginning with the first syllable of 
the line? If it does, what would prevent a large number of sentence's in, let 
us say, Cicero's speeches from possessing Saturnian metre? The opening 
sentence of the First Philippic, for example : Antequam de republica, [ patres 
conscripti, Dicam-ea quae dicenda \ hoc-tempore arbitror ! ! There must surely 
be some other factor beside this. I contend that there are two others." It 
becomes doubly desirable then to examine the two new factors to which Mr. 
Lindsay calls attention, because, unless they are accepted, the accentual 
theory as at present stated is, in the opinion of its most brilliant advocate, 
untenable. 

The two new factors or principles of which Mr. Lindsay speaks, he states as 
follows : " The normal number of syllables is 7 in the first hemistich, 6 in the 
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second" and "After the first two feet of the line, a regular alternation of accentual 
rhythm is sought, a rising accent being followed by a falling and vice versa" The 
term 'falling' accent is used by Mr. Lindsay to describe the pronunciation of 
a word like ddbunt, mdlum, Na/uio, 'rising' accent to describe that of Mete'lli, 
poitae. 

Let us test the truth of the first principle by an examination of the extant 
Saturnian verses. Mr. Lindsay gives 144 of these in his paper, but in the case 
of 22 words are lacking or else the metre or text is uncertain. I shall therefore 
confine my attention to the 122 verses given on pp. 312-21. I have also, for 
the sake of fairness, based my investigation upon Mr. Lindsay's own text. 
The results may be stated very briefly. In these 122 verses the first hemistich 
has 6 syllables in 12 cases, 8 syllables in 23 cases, g syllables in 7 cases and in 
5 other cases there are 8 syllables in the first hemistich, if we do not conso- 
nantize a vowel, admit synizesis or adopt some similar method of explanation. 
Disregarding these 5 cases, however, in 42 cases out of 122, or in 34 per cent, 
of the verses, the number of syllables in the first hemistich is not ' normal.' 
As for the second hemistich, it has 5 syllables in 21 cases, 7 syllables in 17 
cases, 8 syllables in 2 cases and there is 1 doubtful case, i. e. in 40 cases, or in 
33 per cent, of them, the number does not conform to Lindsay's standard. 
The state of things is little better if we confine our attention to the Scipionic 
inscriptions, which, as Mr. Lindsay says, "may be taken to be free from 
irregularities due to want of education and ignorance of metre, and from 
errors of the sculptor, ' and which have come down to us without textual 
change. The Scipionic epitaphs contain 25 verses. In 8 cases the first 
hemistich has a greater or less number of syllables than 7, and in 7 cases the 
number of syllables in the second hemistich is not 6. The state of things is 
of course much worse if we take the entire verse as a unit made up of two 
parts, the one containing 7 syllables and the other 6, and compare our results 
with Lindsay's first principle. When tested in that way there are but 49 
normal verses out of 122. 

As will be seen from the statistics given above, there are 30 cases in the first 
hemistich and 19 in the second, or 49 in all, where the number of syllables is 
too great. Upon this fact Mr. Lindsay remarks (p. 306) : " This normal number 
of syllables for the two hemistichs is apparently departed from in those cases 
where the poet avails himself of the license of substituting two short syllables 
for an accented syllable, e. g. in the first hemistich, silbigit Anne Loucdnam, 
and sometimes in the second, e. g. cipltibus ope'rtis; though that the departure 
is more apparent than real we see from the fact that a short syllable after an 
accented syllable tended to suffer syncope in Latin, e. g. surgit from surrigit, 
optimus from opitumus, caldus from calidus, so that a short accented syllable 
followed by another short syllable would not fall on the ear with much more 
force than a single syllable." The resolution of an accented syllable into two 
short syllables has a suspiciously quantitative ring about it ; but passing over 
that fact, one cannot fail to be surprised at the freedom with which resolution 
is admitted. If I am not in error, there are 52 resolutions in 122 verses, and 
although Mr. Lindsay says (p. 306) that "two such resolutions of syllables are 
not permitted in the same hemistich and probably not in the same line," a 
double resolution must be admitted into the first hemistich of vv. 16, 17, 62, 
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67 and 133, unless the text be emended ; but still more remarkable is the fact 
that in 18 of the 52 cases resolution takes place in the pretonic syllable, e. g. 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus || fortis-uir sapiensque 
Facile facteis superases \ gloriam maiorum. 

Mr. Lindsay has noted the fact (p. 306) that resolution occurs in the case of 
the pretonic syllable, but in view of the fact that one-third of the instances of 
resolution occur in the case of that syllable, the point is a very serious argu- 
ment against his theory. 

Of the 33 cases in which the number of syllables is too few, 6 may be 
explained away, but the other 27 must stand, it would seem, as simple vari- 
ations from Mr. Lindsay's standard. Two instances of this sort are the first 
hemistich in 

Diictu auspicio | imperioqu(e) eius 

and the second hemistich in 

Dedet Tempestatebus | aide meretod. 

Mr. Lindsay's second principle is a somewhat difficult one to test, because 
the question whether the rhythm is alternate or not depends of course upon 
the accentuation, and the accentuation depends, in turn, upon the word 
grouping. Before considering Mr. Lindsay's word-groups it may be noted 
that his system of alternate rhythm is at the best far from being an exacting 
one. Alternate rhythm does not begin until " after the first two feet" and even 
then modifications are possible; the typical forms being either x'x(,) x'x, xx'x j 
x'xx, xx'x (sometimes \ xxx'x, x'x) or x'x(,) x'x, x'xx \ xx'xx, x'x (with modifica- 
tions of the second hemistich, e. g. xx'x, x'x). 

Even with these allowances the rhythm is not alternate unless we accept 
certain word-groups in support of which, as it seems to me, we should require 
very strong evidence before we can accept them. The truth of this fact is 
evident from the italicized word-groups in the following verses : 

Mors perfecit luia)-ut-e'ssent \\ omnia breuia 
Quoiei uita defecit | ndn-honos honore 
Ne-quairatis honore || quei-minus-sit mandatus 
Tu-quae mihi-narrdto || omnia disertim 
Quando dies adueniet [ quem-profdta M6rt(a) est 
Quamde mare saeuom || u/s-et-cui sunt-magnae 
Igitur demum Ulixi-cor \ prae-pauore frixit 
Immortales mortales | si-for/t-fas flere. 

More instances of a similar character might be added if it were necessary. 
In most of these cases, if we are unable to accept the word-groups suggested, 
the rhythm ceases to be alternate, to say nothing of the fact that the number 
of accents in a hemistich becomes abnormal. 

I would only say, in conclusion, that, in view of the considerations briefly 
stated above, Mr. Lindsay does not seem to me to have proved the existence 
of his two new factors, and that while the methods which he has used in the 
discussion give us hope of a solution of the problem some day, that solution 
has not yet been reached. 

Frank F. Abbott. 



